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REVERBERATIONS 


THE SINGING BOWL 


My heart is an old 
Copper bowl, 

Made to hold 
Wine. 


Given away, 
Pawned, sold, 
It will stay 
Mine. 


Long ago 
It was filled; 
Now the wine’s 
Drunk or spilled. 
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Empty, shining 
Copper thing, 

When you touch it 
Hear it ring! 


Bing, 
Bing, 
Bing! 


GREY MOTH 


Like a grey moth the moment came 
With gentlest hands we gathered it 
Nor troubled much to ask its name; 


But gave it rest, for it was spent 
With curious winging through a night 
Too large to bring a moth content. 


Since hungry wanderers must eat, 
We fed it with our smallest dreams 
Most delicate and bitter-sweet; 


And cradled it (for we were gay) 
On laughter, quiet as a bell 
That rings a dozen miles away. 


Its fragile wings were hushed, and dawn 
Stole in unnoticed. Then the sun 
Blew golden horns, and it was gone— 
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Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


A grey-winged moth, without a name, 
Come through the night adventuring, 
Whose hidden body was of flame. 


RIDING 


I'll gallop away to market town 

And get me a girl in a crimson gown— 

A girl with innocent sidelong eyes 

To hide that her heart is bitterly wise; 

A girl with a neck so slender and sweet 

You can see the thin blue pulses beat; 

And a body to give no comfort, no rest, 

But curl like a small white snake at your breast. 
For my heart is bare as a china dish, 

And nothing is left to hope or wish, 

Because in the spring, because in the fall, 

The world can offer me nothing at all— 

Till my eyes turn hard, and my heart turns dumb, 
To think of the years that come and come. 


It’s better to get you a wicked wench 
Than sit all day on a sunny bench; 

It’s better to drink from a poisoned spring 
Than not to be thirsty for anything; 

It’s better to curse your gods and die 
Than look up into an empty sky. 


I'll gallop away to the market-place 
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And get me a girl with a three-cornered face, 

A girl with a singular sidelong smile, 

Whose tongue is scarlet and smooth with guile, 
Whose heart is twisted with bitter hate, 

Who might have loved, but I come too late. 

For the round empty world shows me nothing at all 
But leaves that are budding, and leaves that fall, 
And the year rolls round like a wheel in the dust 
Whose axle is ancient and creaks with rust. 


AFFAIRE CEREBRALE 


Annunciation 
Reckless, delicate— 
A sunbeam diving 
Through clear green water— 


Quick, deep, 

Icily hot, 

It comes; and a new pattern 
Stirs to be born. 


Song 
Small brown seed 
With a parchment wing, 
Planted in air, 


Your leaf and flower 
Are the figures you dance 
To the tune of the wind. 
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Tiny brown seed, 

Were you planted in earth 
With what bitter despair 
You would burst apart! 


Love-Child 
Out of his flame, 
Upon emptiness, 
Is born a singing line— 
One of the homeless immortal 
Children of air, 
Whose father begetting 
Is blind. 


And so I have named it my name, 
And called it mine. 


Obituary 
Our airy cosmos fades, 
Like a thin tune in the wind. 


And homelessly my eyes 
Slide over the hills, turn, 
Glide, return. 


“Spirit shall quicken spirit” — 

These words like tiny 

Bites of gnats 

Spread a dreary malaria through my design. 
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THE SCREEN 


This Spanish screen stands taller than my head; 
And I can scarcely span it with outstretched hands 
From side to side, when its three wings are spread 
Widely. The light shines through it where it stands, 
A filigree of carven woodwork, old, 
Massive and delicate, with open spaces 
Three fingers wide. Its color is tarnished gold, 
Rubbed thin, showing dull red between in places, 
Designed with round-bellied babies, and a long vine 
That foliates in thick leaves and satyrs’ faces 
And bears fat fruit. . . . An opulent design. 
But the other side, that is turned away from sight, 
Is flat, with gilding pale as the sheen of a pear 
That ripens beneath the bough, in filtered light. 
Here the design becomes a skeleton where 
Carven wood shapes the emptiness between 
To a different meaning by the thin, austere 
Lines that are traced upon it. Where have I seen 
Lines so thoughtful and delicate? Where known 
The intimate mind of this beauty? I am alone 
In measureless dejection. 

Meaning flashes 
Over the substance of familiar things 
In such a moment. One looks at a common nail, 
And suddenly, at sight of the roughly square 
Point, one sees the dark hands and hammer of Jael 
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And a sleeping man’s temple. The vision crumbles to 
ashes— 
A nail is only a nail. So this moment brings 
Impersonal despair. 
They who were born 

On the boundary of two kingdoms, live forlorn 
In either. 

The light shuts off with a click, 
Or the figures fatten themselves and intervene, 
Satyrs and babies and vines. 

It is two inches thick, 

With holes in it, taller than I am, and it stands 
A trifle wider than I can reach with my hands. 
One cannot live on both sides of a screen. 


SHE ONCE THOUGHT LOVE 


She once thought love 
A golden crown, 

Now she wears it 
Like a gown, 


To comfort her body 
And warm her blood 
Till it run swift 
As a woman’s should; 


To deck her body 
And feed her pride 
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Till men are eager 
To walk at her side. 


She once thought love 
A golden crown, 
And let her robe 
Of pride slip down, 


Bared her heart 
To the cold, and cried: 
“I am done with shame, 
I am done with pride!”’ 


Love is a crown 
For a girl so bold 

She will go naked 
In bitter cold. 


Love is a crown, 
A golden frame 

For the head of a girl 
Who knows no shame. 


Love is a crown 
Heavy as stone 

For the frightened girl 
Who walks alone. 


She once thought love 
A crown of gold, 
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And bared her heart 
To the biting cold. 


But young men whisper 
And old men peer, 

Good women murmur 
And hussies jeer, 


Maidens shiver 
And children stare 
To see a woman 
Whose heart is bare! 


It’s shame, it’s wonder, 
It’s bitter distress, 

When a woman walks 
In nakedness. 


She once thought love 
A golden crown, 

Now she wears it 
Like a gown. 


She has made of her love 
A cloak, a cover, 
Against the world 
Or a careless lover. 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
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OUTLINES 
CHARM 


She wields charm 

In a setting of charm, 
Gifts for illusion: 
Tea-gown of geranium, 
Spun gold hair; and mouth 
A smiling red carnation. 


Beyond white pillars 

Of her portico 

Hover the charming hills 
Deliquescent tints 

Of lilac, mauve, and blue. 


Fine air and bright sunlight 
Lure to autumn-colored paths; 
Her minute foot, 

Caressed and dressed 

With aromatic oil, 

Pauses by a stone. 


Hid within the irradiant copse 
She succumbs to her illusion: 
Her boyish escort 

Possesses pointed ears, 
Shaggy thighs, tell-tale tail— 
A docile faun! 
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Will his perplexed, explorative arms 
Meet surprise—a faun’s image revised? 
And will her red laughing mouth 
Murmur: “It is nothing—nothing— 
Nothing at all!’”’? 


WEATHER CAPRICE 


Little unuttered words 

Hover about you, 

Definite and understood— 

Now suspended a moment, 
Figured with frost and cold. 
Audacious snow-flakes in spring! 


SUBJECT AND OBJECT 


The little jar is 

Nothing, yet all; 

As images 

Dropt in the mind 

Are nothing and all. 

The little jar is 

Vivid with sprays and birds, 
Encompassed with bands 
Of lemon and blue. 

You and I dream 

Of the little jar: that 
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You give it 

And I take it— 

And you and I and the little jar 
Are confused. 


PHANTASY 


Gazelles cluster 
In the thread-like groves. 


They stamp their little hoofs 
Like coryphées sur Jes points 
In some fairy ensemble. 


They think nothing 
Of encircling the trees 
With their decorative necks. 


VELOCITY 


Peach sheen 

Starts from the planes 
Of the little figure 

In porcelain. 


My breath suspends— 
My being 

Launches on. 

Mark Turbyfill 











ONE MOUNTAIN HOUR 


High in the sun 
I am so high in the windy sun, 
On the rock-boned back of the highest thing, 
That the mountains under me, every one, 
Are but wrinkled gestures . . . westering. 
Green-robed those little mountains pass, 
Like rabbits under piles of grass. 


Labor 
The undelivered sky, vein-ripped in pain 
Of crackled lightning underneath the skin, 
Still holds her throbbing thunder-burden in, 


Too drugged to hate or fear or love the rain. 


Revelation 
Over the moth-white vapor of hail, 
Clinging the world where the storm had run, 
I saw a thousand mountains rise, 
Where the sun had let me see but one. 


Rainbow 
Indigo-slippered, acre-wide, 
Curving the mountain meadowside, 
Walking the silver hill with me. . . 
I saw you step in the aspen tree. 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril 
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TWO POEMS 


WASTE-LAND 


Here the lichens cling 
To the grey rocks, 
Like the faltering 
Ragged locks 

Of an old she-fox. 


Here a narrow band 

Of water flows 

No broader than a hand; 
A black crow’s 


Quill sailing goes. 


Here’s a wrinkled grape, 
Like a blue knot 

On a thread—the shape 
Of life caught 

In the death-rot. 


Here—listen long— 

By windy word 

Of reed, nor lacy song 
Of wild bird 

Is the dumb air stirred. 


Here a man may own 
His bare soul instead 
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Of a beauty blown 
Rose, ’tis said. 
But his soul is dead. 


SOLITUDE 


Dark cannct blot the dark 
In the place I know. 
Rain cannot drown the rain, 
Wind cannot blow 
The wind of that stormed land 
Where stillness falls 
On sudden wings, like a band 
Of quiet birds on ruined walls. 
Martha Ostenso 


MUTED 


She has a heart like a still white moth, 
And that is why we do not dare 

To touch her with this thing we know, 
Lest one frail wing should tear. 


Because we fear to kill her soul, 
Your soul and mine lie starved and dead 
As grasses browned by parching suns, 
Or a dry river bed. 
Vivian Swerig 
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THE ROVER 


The day is full of busy-ness— 

A running to and fro, 

Helping Lord God to wag the world 
The way a world should go. 

But when the day has shut up shop 
And I must off to bed, 

Oh then it is and when it is 

That I would rove instead! 

I worry lest Arabia 

Should feel herself neglected; 

And what of Greece, I wonder, 
Where so long I’ve been expected? 
And Zanzibar, and Salvador, 

What must they think of me 
Who've been so slow responding 

To their hospitality? 

What if the Trees of Lebanon 

All change to mast and keel 

Before I loiter in their shade 

And tell them what I feel? 

I know my duties through the day— 
I help Lord God along, 

Oiling this and lifting that 

And pushing straight and strong; 
But why, when Night swashbuckles in 
And beckons me away, 
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Does Lord God steer me into bed 
And make me sleep till day? 
Louise Ayres Garnett 


PORTRAIT OF AN OLD LADY 


As charcoal sketches, deft and spare, 
Suggest a form that is not there, 
The low unshadowed coils of white 
Have coronetted her with light. 


Her faintly colored lips are sweet 
With treasured smiles that they repeat, 
And quaint reflective lights abide 
In eyes that evening opens wide. 


The soft dull coolness of her flesh 
Has netted stillness in a mesh 

Of silky lines that touch with lace 
The mellow plainness of her face, 


Where life, the wistful warrior-king, 
Recording battles, learned to sing, 
And left his dreams in low relief 
Like shadows in a curled-up leaf. 
Rex George Fuller 
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NIKRAL 


These are the charming things that Nikral did 
When she was wandering in the town alone: 
She helped a sniffing newsboy make his rounds, 
Buried a murdered doll beneath a stone, 


And thanked a pump, with cheerful smile and wink, 


For offering her a drink. 
ul 


Having no blessed candle, Nikral took 
Three cigarettes, and lit them one by one; 
Stood them before the image that she loved, 
And knelt there, half in earnest, half in fun. 
Said all the Latin that she surely knew— 
““ Amo, amas, amat, amamus, amatis, amant; 
Dear lover, here is a faithless heart for you, 
Praise God! Amen!” 

This pious service said, 
She kicked her slippers off and went to bed. 


A SNAKE POEM 


It’s nice to pet a shiny snake 
And watch him crawl about, 
And squeeze his soft, cold body, 
Till he sticks his red tongue out. 
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Margaret Larkin 


I like to run a finger-tip 

Along his slithery spine, 

And trace the patterns painted there 
In odd batik design. 


The keeper says that I could charm 
Most any kind of snakes. 
He says they know a kindly hand, 
And love is all it takes. 
Margaret Larkin 


PURR 


She had eaten the canary .. . 
Her green eyes glinted: 
Balked at her lips, 
Lithe soundless laughter 
Shook her shoulders. 
Bewildered, he lit 
Two cigarettes abreast— 
Kissing their length, 
Thrilled at the intimate ritual. 
She took one of her own: 
Her eyes slid down her nose, 
Darted through the flame 
Of the match she held, 
And warily crept over him, 
Watching him crumble. 

Fohn Crawford 
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OUT OF THE WEST 


A DEDICATION 


O pioneers, who live within this brain 

And body: drivers of the slow ox-train, 
Settlers who built with muscle, ax, and gun, 
Neighbors to danger, friends of plain and sun, 
Let me find unknown worlds, nor be content 
Till I too have with pain and slow torment, 
Stumbled across some trackless continent. 


THE HUNTING SEASON 


I could be dry and clean and comfortable 

In a house, in a city; 

I could eat colored food 

Under shaded lights; 

And hear music. 

I could hear the laughter of well-housed women. 


But I am lying muscle-weary 

Alone under a dirty canvas tent, 

With my shoes broken and wet. 

The rain is washing all the beauty from the forest— 
My blanket is wet with rain. 

My fire is low; 

My wood and matches are gone. 

The rain is heavy, thundering. 
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Old hairy ancestor, 

With your queer mouth-sounds, 

With the skins of animals I have never seen about your 
thighs, 

Take your hands off me! 


PINE-WOMAN 


“‘Pine-woman,” you named me, 
Old Chief— 

There by the camp-fire, 

With the chanting still; 

And the braves looking on silent 
With undecipherable faces. 

I am ashamed 

To bear a name of the Blackfeet 
And to be so unworthy. 


Pines! 
Make me like you!— 
Fit for such a naming. 


Straight, 

Silent, 

True, 

Strong— 

Make me so, pines! 
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OUT OF THE EARTH 


Out of the earth, and out of the tree, 
Strength comes flowing into me; 

Out of the brook comes quietude, 

Down from the sky comes wisdom’s food. 


As oft as on the earth I’ve lain 

I’ve died and come to life again. 

For only men who are brave and good 
Can come out changeless from a wood. 


A POET TO A LOVER 


The joy of making wonder out of words 

Is what I give up love to know. 

You are to me what cages are to birds 

Who want the sky. A cage is safe, but though 
As you have told me, skies are lonely things, 
Still—I have wings! 

And so. . 


Mary Carolyn Davies 








OF RUPERT BROOKE 


We talked of Rupert Brooke: 
“He is a golden sword 
Sunk in a blue lagoon.” 


“He is wise laughter.” 


“Tsrafel 

With starlight in his glance; 

Yet his white robe trailing dust, its hem 
Matted with cockle-burrs.” 


““A dash of rum in one’s tea.” 


“Youth, hallooing 

Along the English downs, up English lanes, 
The far faint silvern echo of it heard 

Over the world.” 


“Youth, with a white owl’s feather 
Stuck slantwise in a golf-cap.” 


“The ruby surge of fire 
Along a thunder cloud.” 


“A soldier 
Whom the Dark Captain calls, 
Clicking his heels, making the sharp salute, 
And following his Superior Officer 
With easy step and calm ironic eyes.” 
Ethel Turner 
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EXOTICS 


THE TEMPLES AND THE GONGS 


Red temples, rising 

From the black jade water, 
Wrap themselves in smoke 
From the goddess’s bowl. 


The temples, half-lit 

By glowing pots and 
Peering coals of joss, 

Fill themselves with prayer 
And ringing gongs. 


The voice of the gongs 
Trembles heavy on the air, 
And falls on the temples: 


“China is dying, 
Slowly and grandly; 
Peacocks are fading, 
Incense is burning, 
Lotus is drying, 
Jade is forgotten, 
Wisdom is tarnished, 
And 

China is dying.” 
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Paul Horgan 


The temples unfold their sleeves, 
And rock off their towers, 

And cast away their walls, 

And crash down dead. 


But the gongs still say, 

“China is dying... 

China is dying .. .” 
LITANY 


Moon filling the night with green, 
Suckle the mesa, flat and lean. 


Ave Maria, Madre de Dios. 


Candles holding my body so still, 
Guide the traveler over the hill. 


Ave Maria, Madre de Dios. 


Flowers my hands now cherishing, 
Come back without me in early spring. 


Ave Maria, Madre de Dios. 


Tears over me so silently shedding, 
Flow again brightly at the next wedding. 


Ave Maria, Madre de Dios. 
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Son sitting quietly here by my side, 
Go forth tomorrow with Joy for your bride. 


Ave Maria, Madre de Dios. 


WINTER NIGHT 


The cold comes stepping silently 
Into the room to breathe on me. 


Against the window-pane the sky 
Is pressing with its deep grey eye. 


A danse macabre that will freeze 
My heart is clattered by the trees. 


A cry is floating like a thistle 
From some frightened engine’s whistle. 


Within the room my lamp is clear: 
It laughs at cold and stifles fear. 


Yet soon (I know) the cold will glide 
Across the lamp into my side. 


And I shall try to strike a flame 
Into a candle—with the same 


Quiet impregnability 
The cold will breathe on it and me. 
Paul Horgan 
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HYMN 


The words of hymns abruptly plod 
In dark simplicity, 

Telling of yearning after God. 
And is it God with me? 


Yearning like this can only go 

To lines compressed and grim. 
With slow surprise I come to know 
The reason for a hymn. 


Love is a seeking and a thirst, 
And has no ready speech. 

That glib perfection known at first 
My hymn can never reach. 


“Blessed are they which hunger and thirst” . . . 
To thirst is to be filled; 

Better that leaves and sunlit water 

Should never quite be stilled. 


Can only God contain the whole, 
And compass every part? 
O love, take all the faithfulness 
Of my unfaithful heart! 
Louise Townsend Nicholl 
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WAITING 


The black wind drives through the loose window-frames; 
The grate is empty. I am numb with cold; 

Too tired for sleep, too faint to stand or walk, 

Too strong to die, too simple for despair. 

I shall be warm again one day, and fed. 

The spring will come. Winter has made me fear. 


Set in a row my winters wait, my portion, 

And nothing can I claim to make them kind. 

But greater than my fear is my strange love. 

Of self? Of life? Of God? This strange, strange love 
That will not let me weep, that holds me fast 

When I would flee where warmth and shelter wait, 


And words that ring good cheer and make me sad; 
Thoughts that are free of all that holds me bound, 
Thoughts that are bound and blind where sight is mine- 
Feeble and dim, but not to be gainsaid, 

Lighting my life in darkness, warming me 

In this cold room where I sit still and wait. 


Not stoic my endurance, for I know 

That far away, towards me, comes my life 

On this its smallest path. I shall move forth: 

Not to the warmth of hearths where thought dies down, 
Not to the ardent South, nor heritage 

Of garnered gold, nor to those amplitudes 
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Where men have lived like anchorites, free and cool 
Though clad in ease. But I shall go, one day, 

To my own place, a wandering, beset 

As now I am beset. But clearer far 

Than now, the strange sweet guide that will not let 
Me weep. So I endure, and as I wait, 


The hours go by I need not brave again. 

This chill suspended life is still my life 

That cannot die and cannot brook despair. 

My small achievement, love achieved in me, 

Even in me, and calling through the dark 

Faintly, as thought creeps through and bids me fear. 


Fear Death at least, whose footsteps are the sound, 
The only sound, that echoes in this world 

Of cold and gloom in which no pathway shows. 

I listen, arid, to the steps of Death. 

Forcing my eyes towards that emptiness 

Where I shall be alone, with Death drawn close. 


Alone, though they are round me who will come 

And stand within my life. Alone as in 

My loneliness today I cannot be. 

Hark! In this street, where never music sounds, 
Sounds music—faint through some close-shut window 
Reaching me. Your music, that I heard 


That day you smiled when I cried out against 
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The darkness round my feet and turned to you, 
To learn, amongst the many lamps I saw 
Lighting those pilgrims who with quiet face 
Moved to known bournes, which lamp was mine. 
You smiled, and played, and I can see you there, 


The sunlight on your dress shaping your form, 

Your small frail hands that played, and playing held 
The very voice of life within the room. 

Unanswered, I was still, seeing you live 

So bravely in the sun while yet you went 

To meet untarrying Death, and knew him there. 


You are not dead, you spoke with Death so long. 

And friendly, wise in sunlight, intimate with the air 
That held your spirit in the sheltered ways 

That were your lot. You left me lost, and kept, 
Through all those years, your silence. Now you come 
Again with your sure smile and play to me. 


BUNS FOR TEA 


When I buy a bun 

I buy a shadowed world, 

Lit by sunlight, 

Dark with shadowed sunlight. 
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Wavering corn I buy, 
Bushes of bright currants, 
Tall cane and spices, 
Butter from bright fields. 


I see the gathering 

Gold corn and purple berries, 
Dark spices, syrup crystals, 
Cream in the pan. 


Dark holds of ships, 
Seething souls of toilers, 
Darkness of the town night 
Around the bakery. 


Beetles, and the soft 
Death-dealing 

Dust of fine flour, 
Stealthily streaming 


Into the life-breath 
Of the baker. 
When I buy a bun 
I buy a world, sun-shadowed. 
Dorothy Richardson 
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COMMENT 
IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK is the great modern capital. Europe and 
old Asia have the past; but this is our century in that 
brief cycle of time covered by human history, and until 
Buenos Ayres or Melbourne or Capetown challenges our 
precedence, New York and Chicago, San Francisco, Wash- 
ington, perhaps New Orleans, will flaunt their banners in 
the eye of the world. 

With New York in the lead at present. Chicago at heart 
is more American; she is nearer the sturdy agricultural 
people who live close to the soil, and her great gorge of 
immigrants has been more digested than the huge gulp of 
foreign citizens-in-embryo in the crowded East Side of the 
sea-port city. But New York pictorially is more complete. 
Today nothing could be more up-to-date-American, more 
proudly, flaringly of our time and country—yes, of our 
cosmopolitan twentieth-century world—than the sky-line 
of New York from her harbor, than Wall Street at noon or 
Broadway at twilight, than slim narrow-banded Fifth 
Avenue achieving style and glamour in a furious jumble 
of mansions, sKyscrapers, buses, automobiles, flappers, 
frumps, signs, shop-windows, tailor-made business-men— 
in a panorama as elegant as tapestry and as suggestive of 
beauty as a mediaeval procession. 

Chicago’s turn will come, and when it comes the central 
metropolis will have the advantage of space. What New 
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In New York 


York is to do with her millions and more millions, all 
moving, more and more slowly, up and down the narrow 
streets of her too-tight little island, is already the unsolv- 
able problem. Will she cut a broad highway between 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues? Will she build a street or two in 
the air? Will she fill in sea-space south of the Battery, and 
lay out a trillion-dollar addition, with all the city-planning 
theorists aiding her to create a modern marvel of beauty 
and up-to-date convenience? Will she move forward to do 
one or all of these?—for something must be done. 
Meantime one crawls up and down Fifth Avenue in 
search of pictures, or Broadway and its cross-streets in 
search of theatres, or various devious and less spectacular 
streets in search of poets—at least these were the quests 
which dragged me through the crush. My first adventure 
and my last were poets’ readings: the first a MacDowell 
Club afternoon, when four poets summoned their muses to 
conference; the last a May-day evening at the Cosmo- 
politan Club, where six or eight bards were in the ring. 
Of the MacDowell four I had met only one before— 
Aline Kilmer, whose dark and melancholy beauty should 
make her famous even if her lyrics were not of a quality to 
match it. Mrs. Kilmer recites well—the poet’s person, 
poems, voice and manner are admirably in harmony, each 
aiding the others to produce a complete and harmonious 
work of art. Elsa Barker also seems an agreeably united 
whole rather than an assemblage of parts; her presence and 
her reading served to complete her poems. Harold Vinal, 
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too, added to his poems a certain emphasis of distinction— 
one liked them the better for the man behind them. As 
for Joseph Auslander, who had come down from Cam- 
bridge for the occasion, I scarcely knew what to make of 
him. Most poets of my acquaintance have been hewn out 
of rough stuff, but here was one as romantically curled as 
that favorite of our grandfathers, Nathaniel Parker Willis, 
one whose early-Victorian elocution, worthy of Casabianca 
or McLain’s Child, was sadly wasted on his own quite 
simple poems. It was a surprise to find that particular 
manner of reading verse still extant, and still offered to a 
1924 audience with sweetly unaffected sincerity. Mr. 
Auslander should put it under glass in a museum, like a 
nosegay of wax flowers. 

The Cosmopolitan Club May-day was a benefit affair 
for the Poets’ Club, which is trying to maintain a bare and 
cheerless suite of rooms in the far east of Thirty-fourth 
Street. Probably the rooms are intended as a discipline in 
austerity for the poets who forlornly wander in from the 
fierce luxury of the avenues. “Behold the utmost this 
rich and brilliant city can do for gentlemen and ladies of 
your moneyless trade!”’ its stark discomfort seems to say; 
and one wonders why the members do not at least beg for 
a library from the great world which never hesitates to 
demand autographed volumes from them. 

Well, to pay the rent for this meagre corner the Cos- 
mopolitan show was staged. And Harold Pulsifer, 
President of the Poets’ Club, drew forth one bard after 
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another from the semi-circle of chairs in the hard glare of 
the platform. I arrived too late to hear Herman Hage- 
dorn’s ballad, but Stephen Vincent Benét capped it with 
one still more murderous; Margaret Widdemer made us 
laugh, and Arthur Guiterman made us weep, with essays 
in the gentle art of parody; Bernice Kenyon stepped out 
gaily with her sonnets like a handsome young filly all 
ready for the race-course; and John Hall Wheelock, tall 
and distinguished, made us fear some dark revenge upon a 
poet so well-bred. 

The “Others” of eight or nine years ago are scattered, 
and Chicago still holds precedence—no other city can 
match her list of bards and bardlings. But New York is 
the centre of the drama-world—Chicago’s projected Civic 
Theatre will have to be divinely inspired and nobly led to 
approach the nuinber and value of the experiments by the 
Theatre Guild, the Provincetown Players, the Neighbor- 
hood and Cherry Lane Playhouses, as well’as the more 
adventurous spirits among the regular managers. 

Any chronicler of the more poetic and imaginative of 
these productions must, of course, begin with The Miracle. 
I pass by the beauty of the scenic imitation of a cathedral, 
which prepares the assembling audience for that poetry of 
mediaevalism so admirably achieved as the spectacle goes 
on. The absence of dialogue contributes to this effect, for 
cathedral life, with its processions and half-heard prayers, 
its choral and instrumental chants, went on amid the all- 
embracing silence of great spaces which swallowed up the 
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speaking voice in reiterated echoes of many sounds. Even 
in the worldly scenes of the interlude I found myself 
wondering whether the ablest of our poets could have con- 
tributed any dialogue as expressive as the pantomime. As 
it was, the play moved with the remote magnificence of 
dream. It had the quality of a crowded fresco by Benozzo 
Gozzoli, a fresco full of mediaeval pomp and splendor, 
touched off with rich colors and rusty gold. 

When I saw it the Madonna was played by the Princess 
Matchabelli and the truant Nun by Lady Diana Manners. 
Other arrangements of these roles could scarcely be better, 
for the Italian, by her simple loveliness, by every slow and 
quiet motion, succeeded in suggesting the Virgin-mother so 
long pedestalled by Christendom, while Lady Diana’s more 
worldly beauty moved with scarcely less statuesque 
dignity through her wanderings. I have heard some 
criticism of the scenes of her various transformations in the 
great world she fled to after dropping her veil; but to me 
they were marvellously expressive of mediaeval myth. 
Realism would have been out of place—there was no 
attempt to portray the actual life of that long-past epoch. 
But the soul of it was there—its poetry, its dream; one 
was carried back to an age when myth was the motive- 
power of life, more real than the day-by-day realities. And 
the only anachronism was the outbreak of a present-day 
English voice in the recital of the Lord’s Prayer near the 
end. 

To pass from this to Bernard Shaw’s Saint oan was 
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indeed a rude shock. Shaw, being a realist, tries to apply 
his usual recipe to a mediaeval heroine. And it doesn’t 
work. His Joan is a nice common-sensible active-minded 
boyish girl; but she is not the flaming genius who emerges 
from both history and legend as the greatest woman of the 
human race. And in missing the sublimities of her char- 
acter and career he misses drama. Her heroic moments do 
not shine, and the dialogue becomes argumentative and 
descriptive, with an epilogue so trivial as to be artistically 
a scandal. Winifred Lenihan was a good enough Joan fot 
Shaw, but not for any playwright competent to handle 
heroic character with the stern simplicity of Aeschylus. 
Bernhardt, as I remember her, gave a really heroic Joan 
in spite of an inadequate play. 

The most poetically imaginative production, after The 
Miracle and at the other end of a scale of contrast, was the 
Provincetown Playhouse version of Fashion, written and 
originally played by Anna Cora Mowatt in 1845. The 
poetry, of course, was in the delicate exaggeration whereby 
a fairly serious comedy of mid-century manners was 
magically changed into a delicious satire of the Victorian 
point of view as we apprehend its absurdities today. There 
was never a bad actor or a false note: Clare Eames as the 
worldly wife and mother, Mary Morris as the virtuous 
governess, Stanley Howlett as the villainous “Count”— 
these and the others were set in a costume-and-scenery 
milieu as richly conventionalized as tapestry. It would be 
impossible to over-state the humorous charm, the subtle 
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beauty, of this modernized presentation of a forgotten 
comedy. 

Another Provincetown experiment was less successful. 
Eugene O’Neill’s “dramatic arrangement” of The Ancient 
Mariner just missed being either fish, flesh or fowl. The 
over-loud and over-realistic Mariner, reciting and acting 
out his woes against a highly conventionalized background 
of masked and chanting sailors, was hopelessly out of 
scale. The background, both scenic and human, was 
admirable. If a low-voiced, simply robed narrator had 
recited the poem at the side of the stage, while convention- 
alized actors, mariner and all, went through its motions, 
the result might have been, in my opinion, extremely 
beautiful. 

Other more or less imaginative plays which I had time 
to choose out of the helter-skelter welter of theatres were 
Beggar on Horseback, Man and the Masses, and Outward 
Bound. Beggar on Horseback, a satiric dream-play with a 
pretty pantomimic interlude, was original and delightfully 
amusing—a certain type of noisy American family has 
never been more skilfully shown up. Man and the Masses, 
Ernst Toller’s Masse Mensch, which the Theatre Guild 
describes as “‘a tragedy of the social revolution,” was a 
thinly symbolized and somewhat melodramatized pres- 
entation of a poet-communist’s “profound questioning of 
revolution.” Its hero is the mass, the workers; and its 
heroine, symbolizing their finer spirit which feels that no 
cause can be won by bloodshed, is of course led off to be 
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shot in the end. An effective and interesting dramatic 
essay, even if it somehow misses drama. Outward Bound, 
I confess, bored me stiff. A voyage of seven or eight 
recently dead souls to their ultimate bourne, it seemed to 
me a Frank Crane sermon badly dramatized, and strung 
out to three acts where one would have been quite enough. 

Of the every-day modern comedies—their name is 
legion—the best which came my way was The Potters, by 
my erstwhile fellow-townsman J. P. McEvoy. Like 
Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly in 4 Beggar on Horseback, 
he shows up a familiar type of bourgeois American family; 
but his family, though quite as blind to life’s finer issues, is 
less noisy and more humane—one follows the ups and 
downs of their fortunes always with a laugh but also 
always with sympathy. Much admirable work in modern 
comedy is being done today in these States, but the 
record of that is scarcely in our province. 

From all this gaudy showing-forth of scenes in imita- 
tion of the eternal drama, it was a strange and steep 
ascent to pass, as I did one morning, into the sacred 
theatre of the church, and stand in the presence of Duse 
dead. The flowers, the chants, the crowds; the proces- 
sional choir-boys and priests; the officials, dignitaries, 
famous men and women of the arts assembled in solemn 
silence—all these faded away from around the bier, and 
I saw the great actress in her prime, moving the world 
with a gesture of wind-flower hands, enthralling the 
world with a word of her voice richer than opals and 
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more mournful than the ebbing tide. A great spirit had 
gone, a soul impassioned and sincere, and therefore robed 
in sorrow as a mountain-peak in snow. Which of us who 
had felt the touch of her would ever meet again a being 
so simple, so noble, so flamingly austere! 

H. M. 


REVIEWS 
A BAFFLED SPIRIT 


Out of Silence and Other Poems, by Arthur Davison Ficke. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 
Perhaps, without searching too ingeniously or unjustly, 
one may find this poet's spiritual history epitomized in 
scattered lines of a number of these poems: 


God, Thou hast dazed me with a loveliness 

Ever my own to seek, never to see; 

And Thou hast stooped to poison with sure trust 
In perfect beauty this poor swirl of dust! 


The passion of perfection fevering the blood to madness, 
the quest of the unattainable leading the soul into the void! 

We find here the dark struggle, the brooding mystery; 
but somehow the note is of frantic restlessness rather than 
tragic agony, as if modern man were not strong enough to 
swim in deep waters. A little boy pulls a blossom out of 
the soil: 
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And you, holding the stalk in your hand, 

Looked at us, looked at the ruined scrawny flower, 
And burst into sudden 

Inexplicable tears. 


Again: 
We looked upon each other; 
We touched; we moved apart. 
There was a silence over us, 
A hunger of the heart 
For some undreamed communion, 
Some ecstasy of pain. 

Always a desperate outreaching toward the impossible: 

I would possess you with that certitude 
Which is the high prerogative of Death. 

Sometimes the poet takes his quest more lightly— 

discusses : ‘ 
And how the nearest things are the most far, 
And how the things-that-are-not chiefly are. 
Or even cynically: 
For I but chase off flies with bits of verse. 

Is it humor alone which can sharpen sorrow to the fine 
edge of tragedy? Is it only the poet capable of Falstaff 
who can create Lear? Must Sancho Panza always com- 
panion Don Quixote if the world is to be broken apart 
and put together again? 

It is some such limitation as this which makes Mr. 
Ficke’s problem individual rather than universal, which 
makes this book a little less than profound. But even if 
the poet does not attain to that approximation of the 
whole truth—that sublimity—which only the world’s 
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supreme artists are capable of, he gives us here the self- 
portrait of a torn and ravaged modern soul: a soul setting 
forth on a high quest, beholding swift and perishable 
visions of beauty, embracing brief inadequate loves; but 
always, being essentially self-indulgent, finding only futil- 
ity and despair—the flaming dream turning to ashes 
before aging eyes and fading hope. And expressing him- 
self thus, he states the problem for many other ardent but 
self-indulgent souls, whose ardor is not quite sternly 
enough tempered to survive the shocks of life. One won- 
ders whether, if Mr. Ficke and these others could only 
laugh at themselves, the day would be saved for them, and 
in a measure for us through them. 

The title-poem, an address to the poet’s mother, is a 
touching re-presentment of the ever-pathetic misunder- 
standing between the ever-present two generations— 
maternal and filial sympathies turning to emotional and 
intellectual estrangement. And he foresees a similar bleak 
gulf soon to open between himself and the little son who, 
for the poet’s mother, now replaces the loving little boy 
of her early married years. 


Dark is the tale 

Of tragic generations that succeed 

Each the deserted last. . 

And when my son is grown— 

He for whom now my sudden frown a smile 
Can change the world— 

He shall go forth, and utterly alone 

Down gulfs be hurled 


Where I can save him not, and cannot go. 
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Aye, in a little while 
All you have known, my mother, I shall know. 

But the new generation cannot quite win free of the old. 
In this fine sonnet, Old Wives’ Tale, the poet shows him- 
self, and the rest of us, haunted by the past: 

I saw my grandmother’s shadow on the wall 

In firelight; it danced with queer grimaces, 

As if her serious soul were making faces 

At me, or life, or God, or at us all. 

And I, an urchin lying at her feet, 

Then caught my first glimpse of the secret powers 
That stir beneath this universe of ours, 

Making a witch’s carnival when they meet. 
Across the fire-lit dusk my sensitive mood 
Dreamed out to mingle with the waifs of time 
Whose unsolved stories haunt the poet’s rhyme 
And in the dark streets of ancient cities brood— 
Like sudden ghosts rising above the grime 

With premonition of terror that chills the blood. 

The reader at once perceives that this book is neither 
a cynic’s refuge nor a play-time dance, but perhaps the 
most serious expression of the poet’s feeling about life, of 
his quest for happiness, which he has ever given us. If 
he does not quite find what he is looking for, at least a 
wistful gleam breaks into his dark mood now and then: 

Beauty, that far-sought April fugitive, 
Comes home to those who trust felicity— 
thus he tries to console his ravaged spirit. 

Some of the poems, notably The Headland, do not quite 
come off, but mostly they are very well done in the forms 
which this poet prefers; though no lyric in the volume is so 
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beautiful as a few much-quoted earlier songs and sonnets. 
One of the best of the songs is Day-dream: 
A pale girl, naked, 
On a black-maned horse 
Rides, by a foaming 
Water-course. 
With forests behind her 
Silent and black, 
che lifts no finger, 
She looks not back. 
But onward, onward, 
A slender ghost, 
Rides; and in shadows 
Again is lost. 

Whether Mr. Ficke’s philosophy is adequate or not 
as an expression of the modern attitude toward life, this 
book will be recognized as the sincere confession of a fine, 
if somewhat baffled, spirit. H. M. 


A PRIZE-WINNER’S BOOK 


We Have Kept the Faith, by H. Stuart. Oak Leaf Press, 

Dublin, Ireland. 

After awarding our Young Poet’s Prize to this Irish 
poet last November, we learned that we were correct in 
believing him young and of slight artistic experience. He 
is only twenty-one, and this ragged little book, which 
arrived in January, is his first. As an interesting bio- 
graphical detail, a friend reports that he is the husband 
of Maud Gonne’s daughter, a girl whose beauty has been 
famous in Ireland since her childhood. 
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Reading these fifty small ill-printed pages, I do not 
regret the prize. Mr. Stuart has a caressing way with 
him in his handling of words and word-tunes, and a 
poet’s imagination in the invention of images. His music 
is slow and velvet-soft; slight and experimental as yet, no 
doubt, with loose ends flying, but of authentic and aristo- 
cratic quality. If he takes lessons from Yeats rather than 
Tom Moore, if he is in Celtic rather than the Irish tradi- 
tion, it is the finer elder fashion that he’ follows, and the 
truer for that to the lyric instinct of his race. 

Some of these poems were written in Munich and 
Vienna, others from Irish prison-camps—for Maud 
Gonne’s son-in-law could hardly fail to be a martyr to the 
republican cause. But their subjects are mostly personal, 
even to the dialogue between Dido and Aeneas at the end 
—an ambitious but abortive final entry. 

Among the poems new to our readers this one, Through 
the Long Darkness, is characteristic: 

Through the long darkness, and with tiptoe tread, 
Move stars about the labyrinth of sleep, 

And a strange moon we never saw before. 

These are so happy, it may be they’re dead 

Even as we watch them, even as they creep 

Like lovers’ glances over a fire’s face 

When evening falls—O happy, happy dead! 

The frailest bubble has a frailer core 

Of air invisible, there is a grace 

More perfect in the very heart of sleep 

Than dreams can sing of through their painted lips. 


H. M. 
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THREE VICTORIANS 


Poems of Arthur O’ Shaughnessy, selected and edited by 

William Alexander Percy. Yale University Press. 

A Selection from the Poems of Michael Field. Poetry 

Bookshop, London. 

Arthur O’Shaughnessy died in 1881 and Michael Field 
—a plural feminine poet—more than twenty years later. 
Now all three have been granted the last touch of grace 
for dead poets—a selection from their works. 

Arthur O’Shaughnessy lived upon a strange plateau—a 
distant romantic land of ecstasy and illusion, where there 
were fountains of tears, and “ broad quaint odorous leaves 
like hands,” and 

Splendid fearful herds that stray 
By midnight, when tempestuous moons 
Light them to many a shadowy prey. 

Somewhere in that region Alph the sacred river ran, and 
near by no doubt lay the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

Unfortunately O’Shaughnessy was the victim of self- 
mesmerism. His facility for rhyme, and a certain singing 
swinging (almost Swinburnian) metre, led him into hope- 
lessly long mystical poems of little meaning and only 
fragmentary beauty. Mr. Percy’s selection could be re- 
duced to less than a dozen significant poems. Of these 
the most notable is the Song of Palms, which foreshadows 
such Georgians as Hodgson and De La Mare, and should 
be saved somehow from oblivion. We quote the first 
two of its six stanzas: 
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Mighty, luminous and calm 

Is the country of the palm, 
Crowned with sunset and sunrise 
Under blue unbroken skies, 
Waving from green zone to zone, 
Over wonders of its own; 
Trackless, untraversed, unknown, 
Changeless through the centuries. 
Who can say what thing it bears? 
Blazing bird and blooming flower, 
Dwelling there for years and years, 
Hold the enchanted secret theirs: 
Life and death and dream have made 
Mysteries in many a shade— 
Hollow haunt and hidden bower 
Closed alike to sun and shower. 


The two women who wrote under the name of Michael 
Field belong to the same romantic period as O’Shaugh- 
nessy, but they used their gifts more rigorously. When 
their work first appeared in the ’eighties, Michael Field 
was acclaimed as a new genius, until the unexciting truth 
was revealed that Michael Field was not a pale dark 
passionate young man, but in reality an aunt and niece 





Katherine Bradley and Edith Cooper—living outwardly 
uneventful lives. The public in chagrin jerked away the 
pedestal it had tendered and thereafter neglected its 
momentary hero. 

The poems of Michael Field were spun out of sensitive 
and cultured minds. There is in them a passion that paces 
desperately behind the bars of loneliness and decorum, 
singing the melancholy of unfulfilment: 
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The woods are still that were so gay at primrose springing, 
Through the dry woods the brown fieldfares are winging, 
And I alone of love, of love am singing. 

I sing of love to the haggard palmer-worm, 

Of love ’mid the crumpled oak-leaves that once were firm, 
Laughing, I sing of love at the summer’s term; 

Of love, on a path where the snake’s cast skin is lying, 
Blue feathers on the floor, and no cuckoo flying; 

I sing to the echo of my own voice crying. 

Michael Field and O’Shaughnessy—sad romantic poets 
—are slipping away and will soon be lost completely. 
But as they go, the cry of Katherine Bradley, when her 
fellow-poet was dying of cancer, lingers: 

She is singing to thee, Domine! 

Dost hear her now? 

She is singing to Thee from a burning throat, 
And melancholy as the owl’s love-note; 

She is singing to Thee from the utmost bough 
Of the tree of Golgotha, where it is bare, 

And the fruit torn from it that fruited there; 
She is singing . . . Canst Thou stop the strain, 
The homage of such pain? 

Domine, stoop down to her again! 


Mitchell Dawson 
COLLEGE POETRY 


Eight More Harvard Poets, edited by S. Foster Damon 
and Robert Silliman Hillyer. Brentano’s. 

Collected Verse, by the Poetry Club of the University of 
Chicago. Covici-McGee Co., Chicago. 

Illini Poetry, 1918-23, edited by Bruce Weirick. Covici- 
McGee Co. 
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Figs from California, edited by W. W. Lyman. Lederer, 

Street, Zeus Co., Berkeley, Cal. 

Verse, 1905-1923, by students of the University of Mis- 
souri. Gamma Phi Psi of Sigma Upsilon. 

Poems, by the Writers’ Club of Mich. Agricultural Col. 

University Anthology, edited by Joseph Francis Paxton, 
and issued by the University of Oklahoma. 

Oxford Poetry, 1921, edited by Alan Porter, Richard 

Hughes and Robert Graves. D. Appleton & Co. 
Oxford Poetry, 1922. D. Appleton & Co. 

Anyone should be interested in judging for himself the 
anthology of his particular college. Therefore we are 
concerned here not so much with the intrinsic value of the 
books listed above as with the story they tell of conditions 
in the undergraduate life of budding poets. 

No short discussion covering so many authors can deal 
in generalities without some injustice. Let it be empha- 
sized, then, that none of the above anthologies which 
covers a span of years is without some poet now a fairly 
frequent contributor to current magazines. Naturally 
these “give tone,” but their presence cannot always hide 
the fact that they are isolated examples of greater talent 
or richer home culture than is typical. 

Each anthology tells a different story. Harvard’s is 
the saddest, with the University of Oklahoma running a 
close second. 

Now Eight More Harvard Poets is an exceedingly read- 
able volume, while the Anthology of Oklahoma contains 
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so much doggerel that only college loyalty or a reviewer's 
conscience could enable the reader to plow through it. 
Yet Harvard’s plight is given a relative seriousness when 
we consider that the previous Eight Harvard Poets was 
issued in 1917, so that these eight of 1923 represent a 
selection from a large body of students, only two of the 
poéts being now undergraduates. It is not condemning 
the work of any of the eight (which includes some ex- 
tremely interesting verse by Malcolm Cowley) to say that 
it really is not good enough to satisfy expectations based 
on a combing of so many students at a university where 
the general level of culture is high. 

Mere accident could hardly fail to bring Harvard that 
many poets with sufficient cultivation to write tasteful 
verse. Reading Dorian Abbott’s preface we realize that it 
has been mere accident: 

The pedagogic method of producing authors had definitely failed. . . . 
The decade soon to be completed is one wherein cross-pollination has but 
seldom enriched the minds of those doomed to solitude by a mob too 
exultant over athletic victory to respect much else. Harvard individual- 
ism has become proverbial, but inappropriately so. There are no longer 
any groups to make it vigorous. So it was fortunate that Damon and 


Hillyer, upon their return from Copenhagen, consented to edit this 
anthology, for many of the contributors are known only by name to the others. 


The italics are our own. They tell the story of lost 
pleasure and opportunity. Young poets should get 
together for the reading and discussion of their poems. 

There seems to have been little also to bind together 
the young poets of Oklahoma. Their anthology covers 
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the entire history of the university, Mr. Paxton, Professor 
of Archeology, having been called upon to dig up the 
poetic relics. The result shows plainly that there has 
been very little mutual criticism, but the situation is not 
without hope because the publication is official, showing 
that the college is prepared to take pride in its poets. 
Also a few of the alumni—John McClure, Louisa Brooke 
and Muna Lee—have become known outside the uni- 
versity, and a tradition will gradually be built up around 
them. The group of Indian poems opening the book 
suggests that Oklahoma has some unique material to 
develop. 





At the University of Missouri there is apparently vigor- 
ous student interest, since a prize of one hundred dollars 
is offered annually by the Sigma Upsilon fraternity, which 
also has published the anthology. But we wonder if it 
would not be a gocd thing to award that prize next time 
to the poem, however short, having the most whimsicality 
and spontaneity. These students seem afraid of the 
muse, afraid of departure from the conventional and 
heroic. The result with young people is usually empti- 
ness. 

The Writers’ Club at Michigan Agricultural College is 
very young. Its Poems bristle with faults that the stu- 
dents themselves will soon learn not to tolerate, as dis- 
cussion grows stronger. Yet it is a good beginning, and 
occasionally the reader is startled by an intensity of 
poetic feeling hurling desperately out from trite pages. 
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Figs from California is the result of Prof. Lyman’s class 
in constructive poetry, and it shows what the class-room 
may do to smooth the way of beginners. Witter Bynner, 
who had previously conducted the class, discussed his 
methods in the recent Poetry Number of the New Republic. 
These poets seem very young and well-fed, unperturbed 
by spiritual and emotional crises; describing California 
landscape and presenting their own little comments on 
existence with simplicity and sincerity. This may be an 
accident of personnel, or again it may be the constraining 
influence of class work. At any rate it is a good thing 
for them to break clear of a morass of faults at the outset. 
The class-room also affords a beginning to students too 
modest to submit their work to college publications or to 
push into student poetry groups which unfortunately soon 
tend to surround themselves with social prestige. 

The Collected Verse of the Poetry Club of the University 
of Chicago is the most professional and adult of all the 
anthologies. But because of its metropolitan situation 
this club retains many of its members after graduation. 
Much of the verse is alumnar and has been published 
elsewhere—I recognize offhand fourteen names which have 
appeared in Poetry. There are certain tendencies toward 
unity of tone—a getting away from the conventionally 
boring to the extremely subtle and unpopular sort of thing; 
which must have meant violent discussion. 

Though I am myself a matriculate of Chicago, I feel 
inclined to root for the University of Illinois. It seems 
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to me their book is the most vital; varied, masculine, and 
unafraid to make use of the humor in undergraduate life. 
It is the result of a lively poetry society under sympathetic 
faculty encouragement and co-operation. It represents a 
triumph over an educational desert, for the salient attitude 
of the intellectual student at Illinois is disappointment 
and disillusion. This attitude creeps occasionally into 
these pages; for example, Nous Sommes Ici—Parceque 
Nous Sommes Ici, by T. P. Bourland: 

We sit, O learned doctor, at thy feet; 

And daily, with our costly fountain-pens, 

Take notes concerning homo sapiens 

And calculus and plant-disease in Crete. 

And when you say black’s white we write it down, 

And when you prove it true we acquiesce, 

Knowing full well no errors effervesce 

Behind the stately ramparts of your frown. 


And, though our minds are shrouded in a fog, 

And though our poor perceptions seem quite rough, 
And though at times you leave us obfuscated, 

We daily stay to hear your monolog, 

Because we know, if we stay long enough, 

We will, in God’s good time, be educated. 

Illini Poetry is an answer of the students to much 
injustice. It says to the authorities and the legislature: 
“Though you do not give us what we come for, though, 
in your horror of socialism, sex and what-not, you cause 
our most progressive teachers to leave us, we will not be 
baffled and cheated entirely. We are youth, and we have 
power and energy—we will create.” 
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In concluding the survey of American undergraduate 
conditions, it seems that student poetry-clubs are essen- 
tial, that a real poet on the faculty is a great help, and 
that prizes and class-room instruction, if by a poet, have 
value. These conditions being equal, the quality of the 
work done depends upon the general level of culture in 
the communities supplying the students. The colleges 
drawing from a rural population are under a handicap, 
as the students have been out of contact with con- 
temporary literature. Here let it be said that the indi- 
vidual culture of a college student is the culture he brings 
with him. His college course represents four ye2rs in 
which he makes the acquaintance of no new magazines, 
sees no significant plays, and is a year behind contempo- 
rary life and letters even though he take courses in con- 
temporary subjects. If parents realized this they would 
give more attention to supplying cultural advantages 
during the last two years of high school, and less to saving 
every cent, or every thought, for the college course. 

College may be a good thing even for a poet; but it is 
essentially walking through a long warehouse, and 
sampling a great many foodstuffs to see which you wish 
to invest in later on. 

Oxford Poetry for 1922 is not so spontaneous and inter- 
esting as the collection for 1921, which included Robert 
Graves, Alan Porter and Frank Prewett. The more able 
men have apparently been graduated, so though the 
second collection contains over twice as many names, 
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the poems seem artificial and empty—academic exercises 
done in the antiquated classical technique. Perhaps the 
students are overburdened by literary tradition or the 
influence of college work, or perhaps it is just a bad year. 
Margery Swett 


NEWS NOTES 


Why, in a program black with the names of singers, musicians, com- 
posers, committees, patrons and box-holders, should one name be so 
conspicuously absent—that of the poet who wrote the words that served 
as inspiration and text to the composer? 

On April 7, the Apoilo Musical Club of Chicago presented the oratorio 


Resurgam by Henry Hadley and Louise Ayres Garnett, without in any 





way mentioning the name of the latter, though the entire seven-page 
text of the poem was printed in the program. 

A similar situation exists in the theatre, where the names of actors are 
forced upon the public by electric signs, while the playwright receives a 
bare mention ii the inside of the program. When the production is not 
professional, the playwright has even less chance of receiving credit. In 
the program of a recent amateur production the author’s name wa 
indeed given, but both the first and middle names were incorrect, and the 
last name so violently misspelled as to change completely its pronuncia- 
tion! It seems that writers must insist that there is some importance in 
inal c 





tion, otherwise justice to poets and dramatists is completely 
forgotten in the naive interest which performers take in performance. 
Poetry regrets the discontinuance of a sister magazine, whose editor, 
Grace Atherton Dennen, has been unusually kind and encouraging to 
young poets. The announcement reads: 

“ The Lyric West was started with the purpose of helping to develop the 
poetry of the West. We feel that we have attained that object, at least 
in part, and would gladly carry on but the strain involved has made 
it unwise. Therefore it seems better to bring it to a close now, when it has 
served the cause of poetry faithfully for three years.” 

The Lyric West had the policy of paying its contributors and offering 


fifty and hundred dollar prizes; until last fall, when the paying for verse 
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was discontinued and the number of annual prizes increased to six. The 
April number announces the following prize-winners: George Stirling, for 
the best narrative poem; Constance Lindsay Skinner, for the poem most 
original and fresh in subject matter and treatment; Margaret Widdemer, 
for the best lyric; Dorothy Pinckney Pillsbury, for the best poem by a 
western writer; Nora B. Cunningham, for the best poem by a new 
writer; Hildegarde Flanner, for the best sonnet. 

The most recent and in some respects the most interesting of Porrry’s 
Spanish exchanges is “ Revista de Occidente,” established in Madrid last 
July by José Ortega y Gassett. The general plan seems to be to discuss 
contemporary letters without other geographical restriction than that 
indicated by the title. The contents range from the caustic announce- 
ment of Juan Ramén Jiménez, “I do not expect anything from “my 
generation,” to a series of brief poems in the folk-manner by Antonio 
Machado: 

“Do you know, when water speaks, 

If it be water of mountain or valley, 

Of plaza, garden, or field?” 
and from a rather informational study of Shelley by Diez Canedo, most 
successful of the translators of English into Spanish, to a note on the 
same recital by Edith Sitwell which our editor attended in London. “In 
the words of Goldsmith,” remarks the Spaniard, “the audience walked 
out deafened after having heard minnows talk like whales.”’ 

As an example of true fame accruing to a poet during her lifetime, Mrs. 
R. Scott Dunkin of Chicago relates this incident: “The other day I went 
into Brentano’s and asked for Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. ‘Lowell?’ 
asked the clerk dreamily, ‘Oh yes, Amy Lowell.’ ”’ 

The California Poetry Club has been receiving good publicity and 
much twitting for adding Jc. to its title, punners preferring to substitute 
ak for the c. However, the San Francisco News Letter takes the matter 
with more dignity, observing: “We cannot see any objection to poets 
incorporating. In fact, taking into consideration the usual financial con- 
dition of the genus poeticus, we think they should incorporate, . . . and 
stand together for mutual benefit against a coldly practical and generally 
unsympathetic world. . . . Musicians have combined into unions for 
mere monetary purposes, artists have formed associations; why shouldn’t 
poets incorporate?” 
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We regret to hear of the death of Miss Inez Ripply, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, who contributed to Porrry under the pen-name of Francesca 
Rios. Her death occurred suddenly after a minor operation. 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert (Mrs. Otto S.), of Moline, IIl., is the author of 
4 Woman of Thirty (Alfred A. Knopf). Her poem, The Old Woman, 
received one of Porrry’s prizes in 1919. 

Mr. Mark Turbyfill, of Chicago, is the author of The Living Frieze 
(Monroe Wheeler). 

Miss Mary Carolyn Davies, who vibrates between her native Cali- 
fornia and New York, is the author of Youth Riding (Macmillan) and 
other books of verse, and plays. 

Louise Ayres Garnett (Mrs. E. H.), of Evanston, Ill., has published 
plays, and songs with music. The Garnett-Hadley oratorio Resurgam, 
the text of which first appeared in Poerry for December, 1922, has been 
given in Cincinnati, Chicago, London and elsewhere. 

Mr. John Crawford and Miss Louise Townsend Nicholl live in New 
York, 

The other poets represented appear in Porrry for the first time: 

Miss Dorothy Richardson, of London, but now sojourning in Switzer- 
land, is the distinguished author of the Pilgrimage series of novels, pub- 
lished in this country by Alfred A. Knopf. Miss Richardson assures us 
that the poems now printed are her “first adventures into poetry.” 

Miss Martha Ostenso, of Winnipeg, will publish her first book of verse, 
A Far Land, next autumn. 

Mr. Rex G. Fuller, a native of Illinois; now resides and practices 
architecture in Charleston, S. C. 

Mrs. Ethel Turner, a San Francisco journalist, has published verse in 
various magazines. 

Mr. Thomas Hornsby Ferril, a Denver journalist and advertising man, 
has contributed verse to local papers and various magazines. 

Miss Margaret Larkin was one of the founders of a poetry club at the 
University of Kansas about 1920, and toured the state with the 
“K. U. Little Theatre Co.” In 1921 the Kansas Authors’ Club awarded 
to her its annual poetry prize. 

Mr. Paul Horgan is in the Eastman School of Music, at Rochester, 
N. Y. Miss Vivian Swerig lives in New York. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Later Poems, by William Butler Yeats. Macmillan Co. 

Plays in Prose and Verse, by William Butler Yeats. Macmillan Co. 

The Enchanted Mesa and Other Poems, by Glenn Ward Dresbach. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

The Skippers of Nancy Gloucester, by Percy Mackaye. Brick Row Book 
Shop, N. Y. 

In Petra, Being a Sequal to “ Nisi Dominus,” with preface and notes by 
Eric Gill and Hilary Pepler. By TT.O.S.D. St. Dominic’s Press, 
Ditchling, Sussex, England. 

Blue Homespun, by Frank Oliver Call. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

Inheritance, by Gertrude Callaghan. Blue Faun Publications, New York. 

Harvest: A Book of Sonnets, by David Morton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Flame and Adventure, by A. C. Dalton. Macmillan Co. of Canada, 
Toronto. 

Prairie Fairies and Other Verses, by S. C. Cain. Leader Pub. Co., 
Regina, Sask. 

Poems, by J. E. Spingarn. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Lines Lyriques, by Jean Willa Holmes. Priv. ptd., Montgomery, Ala. 

La Copa de Anacreonte, by Jose A. Balseiro. Mundo Latino, Madrid. 

ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

Anthology of Newspaper Verse for 1923, edited by Franklyn Pierre Davis. 
Enid, Okla. 

Notre-Dame de la Sagesse, by Pierre Dominique. Bernard Grasset, Paris 

L’ Anneau d’Or: Des Grands Mystiques, by Emile Baumann. Grasset. 

Mosaicos, by Luis Angel Rodriguez. Editorial ‘Cultura,’ Mexico. 

D’Une Nouvelle Conscience Poétique et de ses Moyens d’Expression. 

Edition de la Vie des Lettres, Neuilly-Paris. 











Poetry is an adventure off the beaten path— 
or, an excursion away from the 
ordinary trail may be poetry. 


It depends on the person and where 
he is bound for. 


The main thing is to get away— 
and to stay away— 
from the usual things 
*. 
In that spirit I urge that you get 
off the beaten path, 
this summer, 
in the Rockies 
of New Mexico and Arizona. 


Ask W. J. Black, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
System, 1021 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, Illinois, 
for copy of folders entitled 

“Off the Beaten Path,”’ also 

“Old Santa Fé and Round- 

about”’ 
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T he Double Dealer 


PRINTS POETRY, TOO. 


I'LL KEEP MY GRIEF IDLE AFTERNOON 
By Richard Kirk 


I'll keep my grief, nor throw away I watched two little waves 
What I may use another day; marching to the shore. 
Belike one day, the cupboard bare, One died with a yawn 
I'll find this bone to gnaw on there. 


By Wm. Saphier 


the second with a roar. 


In both verse and prose THe Dousite DEALER 
offers all that it can obtain which seems to ics 
editors good, or aesthetically interesting or sincere. 
Unlike the radical journals, THe Dousie DEALER 
knows no literary taboos: it will print anything 
good in any form, “old” or “new.”’ 

You can make the acquaintance of THe DovsLe 
Deater through any of the following offers: 

One year, $2.50. Five months, $7.00. With Poetry 
for one year, $4.25. With any one of the following books 
$3.50: “Horses and Men,” by Sherwood Anderson; Fames 
Branch Cabell’s “The High Place”; Frank Harris’ “Con- 


temporary Portraits’ (Fourth Series); or Carl Van 
Vechten’s “The Blind Bow-Boy.” 














Mail T his Coupon 


THE DOUBLE DEALER PUB. CO., 204 Baronne St. 
New Orleans, La. 

















